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was efficient drainage, since he realized that nothing was more calculated
to harm road surfaces than the percolation of water through the upper
layer on to the lower one.
The lower layer of a Telford road consisted of pieces of stone
measuring between four and seven inches, carefully laid in position with
their broadest sides downwards. On top of these he placed a layer of
small stones and gravel. At loo-yard intervals he laid drains across
the road between the two layers of material. He endeavoured to obviate
the necessity for steep gradients on his roads by cutting his way through
hills whenever possible.
ROAD-MAKER   WHOSE   NAME   ENRICHED   THE   DICTIONARY
John Loudon McAdam (1756-1836) was of the opinion that roads
were ** perhaps the most important branch of our domestic economy,"
and this belief induced him to spend the greater part of his life studying
the principles of road-construction and inducing the authorities to put
the results of his researches and experiments into practice.
Briefly stated, the most important discovery that McAdam made was
that the best way to prevent water from percolating through the road
was to surface it with small, broken stones to a depth of about nine
inches. Under the pressure of traffic, the stones, having irregular edges,
would adhere together in a well-nigh solid mass upon which neither
the weather nor the weight of heavy vehicles would have much effect.
This principle, which became universally known as " macadamization,"
proved even more effective after the invention of the steam-roller.
WAGONS   FOR   PASSENGERS
Prior to the i6th century the traveller in England was given the
following choice of transport facilities: he could walk; he could ride on
horseback; he could have himself carried in a litter; or he could travel
in a springless wagon. Riding on horseback was, of course, the quickest
means of progression, and very often the next quickest was walking.
The i6th century saw the introduction of the coach, which was at
first hardly more than a glorified covered-in wagon, but which was
gradually made more comfortable by elaborate padding of the seats and
more skilful hanging of the body.
Fynes Morryson, writing in 1617, says that **. . . carriers have long
covered wagons in which they carry passengers to and fro; but this
kind of journeying is very tedious; so that none but women and people
of inferior condition travel in this sort. Coaches are not to be hired
aaywhere but in London. For a day's journey a coach with two horses
4s let for about los. a day or 155. with three horses, the coachman finding
the horses'feed."
Stage-coaches, that is large coaches for the use of the public, began
to be used about the middle of the iyth century. For about 100 years
softer their introduction they were too expensive for the poorer classes,
* who had to be contqgt with the extremely uncomfortable wagons.